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FOREWORD 


Tuis little book has been published by. Mr. 
James Brindley, late Huntsman to the Ward 
Hounds. Any profit he is giving to the 
Research Fund to discover cause and cure for 
distemper. | 

All lovers of the canine species, and particularly 
all breeders of hounds, know the dreadful scourge 
this disease is. 

When I asked my old friend and mentor, 
James Brindley, to compile from his recollections 
and scrapbooks some items connected with the 
Ward Hunt he was modestly reluctant, but 
said ‘‘ he had never refused to endeavour to 
comply with a request from the Hunt, and would 
do his best.” 

If for no other reason I would commend for a 
place in the library of every sportsman a copy 
of this little book. 

I am certain everyone who has ever enjoyed 
a day’s hunting in the Ward Country, as well as 
very many whose hearts have always been with 
us, though for various reasons they could not 
partake themselves, will be anxious to have this 
little memoir of the Hunt and of ‘ Jim.”’ 

His whole life has been a good example to us 
all; loyalty to duty has been his motto, with 
charity in his heart for everyone. 


x FOREWORD. 


He has suffered the severest trial a man 
could endure by the lamented death of his son 
“ Charlie,” our late Huntsman, who had 
succeeded him as he had his father, and whom 
he had actually hoped to see carry on the family 
history. This, indeed, he was doing when the 
sad accident snatched him from us, to the great 
regret of all. : 

Last season ‘‘ Jim’s”’ spirit could not rise to 
actually hunting; this year, to the delight of 
us all, he is once more with us, and finishing our 
longest runs. Ever helpful and cheery, and this 
his fifty-ninth season of active participation. 
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“ There are soul-stirring chords in the fiddle and 
flute, 


When dancing begins in the hall 
And a goddess in muslin that’s likely to suit, 
Is the mate of your choice ion the ball. 


But the player sie strain ev'ry finger in vain, 

The fiddler may ‘ rosin his bow,’ 

Neither fiddle nor string such amusement can 
bring 

As the music of sweet ‘ Tally-ho \’”’ 
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PREFACE 


Ar the request of many of my old hunting 
friends, I have reiuctantly consented to collect 
some old verses, and other items in connection 
with the Ward Hounds, since the year 1864, up 
to date, knowing, as I do, how incompetent I am 
to do such a work, I feel I am very ‘‘ bumptious ” 
to attempt the task. However, during my life- 
time, I have always tried to do as I was com- 
manded, and have always done my best (and 
what more can anyone do ?) and have had a con- 
siderable amount of success, therefore, on the 
present occasion, I will do likewise. 

It is indeed, “ a labour of love ’’ to do anything 
I can for my old pack, and all connected with it, 
and the copying out of the verses and other items, 
have brought to mind memories of many pleasant 
days, and of course, some sad ones too, but the 
pleasant ones far outnumber the sad ones, as the 
latter are but the natural outcome of life, and if 
I had to live my life over again, I would not 
choose any other than the one I have spent. Of 
course, from past experience, I could improve in 
Many ways, and correct many faults, but taking 
“all in all,’’ I would be content to try again. 

Unfortunately, I kept no diary, or I might be 
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able to relate many interesting facts connected 
with those bygone days, therefore all details 
must be very crude. 

I would very much like to be able to give 
something like a list of those whom I have seen 
out hunting during the fifty years of my sporting 
life, but that is altogether impossible, as they 
came from all parts of the world—France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, America, 
Australia, and other places—ranging from Her 
Majesty, The Empress of Austria, and His Royal 
Highness, The Duke of Connaught, down to the 
lowest ‘‘ horse coper,’’ but in the hunting field 
all are equal, and the highest and the lowest were 
often seen galloping side by side across the field, © 
sprawling together on the grass, or crawling out 
of a deep ditch. During the Viceroyalty of the 
late Earl Spencer, and the Mastership of The 
Meath Hounds, of the late Mr. “ Jock ”’ Trotter, 
many notabilities of the hunting world honoured 
us by a visit, while nearly every one of the many 
celebrated Officers of The British Army joined in 
the sport when the opportunity occurred, and 
many of them, including Her Majesty, told me 
personally, they saw nothing derogatory in the 
hunting of the carted deer, while the country was 
incomparable. 

I would also much like to give an account of 
some of the many good runs which we have had, 
but this also, is impossible, as hundreds of them 
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must have exceeded twenty miles, but this was 
always our fault, as I always considered anything 
over ten miles, or one hour, was too much for 
man or horse, as after that you were carrying the 
horse more than he was carrying you, while my 
opinion was, that two runs of about half an hour 
each, made a perfect day. | 

I consider the longest run I ever rode was about 
thirty years ago. We commenced somewhere 
near Batterstown, and ran a big ring round by 
Culmullen and back nearly to our starting point, 
then set out somehow by Hollywoodrath and 
Finglas, and caught the stag safely at the Howth 
Junction. It was in the spring, and we would 
hardly have got our horses home, only by letting 
them nibble the soft grass along the roadside. 

In those days we considered it a disgrace to 
be beaten by the stag, and kept going along as 
light lasted, or scent held out, but in latter years 
that was changed, and when everyone, including 
hounds and horses, have had enough, hounds are 
stopped, and the stag left out. This, I think, 1s 
a step in the right direction. 

Another experience I will relate. We went to 
hunt an “ outlier ’’ about the Hill of Feltrim, 
and after a short run he took to the sea at Mr. 
Jameson’s house at St. Marnock’s, near Mala- 
hide, with the hounds all around him. I sent. 
the ‘‘ Whip ”’ to the coastguard station, about 
half a mile away, to get out a boat to go in 
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pursuit ; they were some time in launching it, 
by which time stag and hounds were far out to 
sea. I shouted to the boatmen to pick up the 
hounds, and leave deer, but evidently they did 
not hear me, and proceeded after the stag, 
which they caught safely and brought to land. 
Meantime, hounds had tired swimming, and 
probably perished, and never having had such an 
experience before, I suppose they thought they 
had only to clamber up a bank, but to their 
surprise they found they had about a mile to 
swim against the tide. I could do nothing but 
await their return, and at length they commenced 
to get to the shore, but their hind part was com- 
pletely paralysed by the cold, and they could 
only paddle with their forefeet, consequently, 
when they came to shallow water. They were 
unable to reach dry ground, and I think every 
hound would be drowned only that we were there 
to assist them by wading in and dragging them 
out. It was Christmas Eve, and Mr. Jameson’s 
house was full of visitors, and they crowded down 
to the beach to assist, bringing many bottles of 
whiskey, with which we drenched and rubbed 
them well, as they were full of sea water, and by 
the free use of whips and sticks we brought each 
one back to life, and not one was anything the 
worse of it, but after that who says ‘‘ Whiskey 
is not useful! ”’ and was’nt it a good job it wasn’t 
in a “‘ Dry Country.” 
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Another unique experience of mine, and what 
I think must have been about the longest run on 
record, occurred some time afterwards. 

After a very good and long hunt of two and a 
half hours, we found ourselves hunting at Coolock 
almost by moonlight. At length we were com- 
pelled to give up the pursuit, as we had not light 
enough to jump another fence. As we were 
jogging quietly along the road, going home, about 
an hour afterwards, The Master (Mr. Maynard) 
along with me, and his son Mr. Guy (now Major 
Maynard), about a hundred yards or so behind, 
along with the ‘‘ Whip,’”’ when, Hullaballo ! every 
hound dashed away in pursuit of something 
which we had not seen, and as we could not 
follow, for want of light, we could do nothing, 
so we stayed there for some time blowing the 
horn and calling, but all to no purpose. After 
some time we went in pursuit by the road in the 
direction which we thought they had taken, still 
blowing the horn and calling, but without success. 
When our horses were completely tired we turned 
for home, without a hound. I waited up until 
about twelve o’clock, but not a hound turned up ; 
then leaving food out, and doors open, I went to 
bed, but was up early, as I was very anxious 
about them, but not a hound was home. The 
next day was Sunday, and things were looking 
very serious indeed. I did not know whether to 
go North, South, East or West, to look for them, 
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so stayed at home in hopes of hearing something 
of their whereabouts, but not one word came. 
Sunday night the same performance was repeated, 
doors open, and food out. Remembering my 
former experience, as related before, I could 
think of nothing, but that they had gone to sea 
and were drowned. Monday morning dawned, 
and still no hound, nor any news of them. Of 
course, Monday was hunting day, but we had the 
other pack to go out with, and were making the 
usual preparations for hunting, when Sullivan 
(Mr. O’Callaghan’s man) from Brackenstown 
arrived to say he had good news for me, and knew 
where hounds were. I said a real hearty ‘‘ God 
bless you,’”’ and then inquired as to their where- 
abouts and well-being, and at once went for them, 
and found out the following particulars :—‘‘ At 
about half-past eight o’clock at night on 
Saturday, some men in a farmyard heard some 
dogs ‘ barking’ and on going out with lanterns, 
found hounds had brought the deer to bay close 
by. They caught him and led him into an 
enclosed yard, the hounds following. When they 
got inside they closed the gates, and stag and 
hounds were safe in jail.’”’ As they expected 
some of us to turn up in pursuit, they did nothing 
more for some time, but not seeing any one they 
did the best they could in the feeding line by 
giving them some boiled turnips (which they had 
ready for stallfeds) and buttermilk, and straw 
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sheds to liein. Then as no one turned up to take 
them away they sent word to Mr. O’Callaghan, 
whose hounds they thought they were, and he 
at once sent on the information to me. Evidently, 
what happened was this: The stag had jumped 
into the middle of the pack as we were going 
along the road, and they went away in pursuit, 
but just fancy what length they must have run. 
We had hunted him for two and a half hours, 
then it was about six o’clock when this second 
pursuit began, and just imagine their running, 
in view for another two and a half hours. Some 
of the hounds were never any good afterwards. ~ 

Of course, I could tell much of the peculiarities 
and eccentricities of deer, and how many of them 
showed knowledge of how to escape capture. 
We nearly always had half a dozen or so, of deer 
(Stags and Hinds) which could not be taken under 
two hours, or nearly twenty miles of a run but 
of course, this was a fault (though on the right 
side), and as I said before, ‘“too-much of a good 
thing,’’ and for this reason they could not be 
taken out too often. I remember the celebrated 
‘ Boyne Water ’’ could never be taken under 
that distance and time. He always took a line 
towards the Boyne, and on a good many occasions 
he took to the river and remained Master of the 
Situation (hence his name). He generally went 
convenient to the Hill of Tara, and if he felt at 
all tightly pressed, he took possession of an out- 
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house at Mr. Lynch’s place at Belper, which he 
did on several occasions. Then he showed extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ cuteness’’ by running alongside a 
road fence, for half a mile or so, then getting out 
on the road, he retraced his line by nearly that 
distance. Of course, this sometimes told against 
him, as, if seen, this information was acted on, 
which brought us closer on to him. 

Then there was the equally celebrated ‘‘ Enfield 
Doe ”’ which often beat us after making a fourteen 
or fifteen mile point. 

The renowned ‘‘ Miss Dunsany ”’ was another 
which frequently defied capture, and was the 
cause of some verses, which are written herein. 

Then we come to the wonderful ‘‘ Liberator ”’ 
(named by the late Mrs. Whitworth after a 
celebrated horse which she rode the first day he 
was hunted, when he gave an exceptionally good 
hunt for over two hours) which was hardly ever 
caught the same day he was enlarged. I think 
the following is an extraordinary true tale con- 
cerning him :—After having been an “‘ outlier ”’ 
for about two months, he was located at Scurlogs- 
town, near Trim, and as the season proper was 
over The Master (Mr. Maynard) decided on 
making an attempt to capture him. He was 
found at once, and gave a long run, over what 
was to me a totally unknown country, until he 
reached bog (called, I think, Telltown) beyond 
Kells, and just as we were reaching it, Mr. John 
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Watson said to me: ‘‘ Jem, if you let hounds in 
there, you will never get them out.’ This was a 
sufficient warning to me, and IJ at once appealed 
to The Master, who said: ‘‘ Stop them,” which 
J did. (And this reminds me that was the last 
hunt of the famous John Watson, as he died 
during the summer, and also of Mr. ‘‘ Josh” 
Chaytor, another pillar of the sport). Now comes 
the strange part of the tale. This was about 
twenty-five miles from our kennels at Ashbourne, 
and nothing was heard of ‘‘ Liberator ” during 
the summer, but on our opening day next season, 
he was standing outside the kennel door, as if to 
invite being hunted, but knowing his powers, 
we did not accept the challenge. He stayed 
hidden away about the place during the day, but 
at night I left the deer paddock gate open, and 
in the morning he was quietly lying inside. When 
we considered ourselves ‘‘ fit ’’ we had him out 
again, and he gave us a grand hunt, but we 
captured him. Twice during the season he beat 
us, but no matter where it was, he always returned 
, during the next few days, and he gave himself up 
again. 

At present there is a celebrity in the paddock 
named “ Rowanstown ”’ (called after the late Mr. 
Edward Kelly’s fox covert of that name, where 
he took up residence, where he was well looked 
after by that good patron of the sport, for a whole 
summer). He has been going now for about ten 
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seasons, and like “ Johnny Walker ’’ is still going 
strong. His peculiarity is, no matter where he 
is enlarged, he finds his own former. line of 
country, and then pursues it until he comes to a 
certain farm-house where he had formerly sought 
and obtained refuge, and he there and then takes 
possession again. Asif for variety, he sometimes 
changes his line, and takes another of his former 
routes, until he reaches another of his temporary 
refuges where he again takes possession, and this 
sometimes a quarter of an hour before the arrival 
of hounds. Ona couple of occasions he has been 
known to go into the wrong house first, and on 
finding out his mistake, he has changed into his 
own. 

Nearly all these celebrities have kept going be 
many seasons, and are at length pensioned off, 
but the great pajariey of deer (Stags and Hinds) 
get “ knowing,’’ and are then got rid of, as far as 
the stags are concerned, while the hinds are kept 
to replenish the stock. I have found very little 
difference in the running of either sex, but for 
obvious reasons, hinds are not hunted late in the 
season. 

If I have delayed over long in this mo ticn 
please pardon me, as my thoughts run away with 
me when I get on a subject of the past, and my 
pen has now done likewise. 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES BRINDLEY. 


THE LORD OF THE VALLEY. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE 


Dedicated to “‘ The Baron’s Staghounds,’’ but 
equally suitable to ‘‘ The Wards.” 


Hunters are fretting, and hacks in a lather, 
Sportsmen arriving from left and from right ; 
Ev'ry road bringing them, see how they gather, 
Dotting the meadows in black and in white. 
Foot-people staring and horsemen preparing, 
Now there’s a murmur, a stir, and a shout, 
Fresh from his carriage, as bridegroom in marriage, 
The Lord of the Valley leaps gallantly out. 


Time, the avenger, neglecting or scorning, 
Gazes about him in haughty disdain, 
Lingers to toy with the whisper of morning, 
Daintily, airily, paces the plain. 
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Then in a second, his course having reckoned, 
Line that all Leicestershire cannot surpass, 
Fleet as the swallow, when summer-winds follow, 
The Lord of the Valley skims over the grass. 


Where shall we take him ? Ah! now for the tussle, 

-Lhese are the beauties, can stoop, and can fly ; 

Down go their noses, together they bustle, 

Dashing and flinging, and scoring to cry. 

Never stand dreaming, while yonder they’re 
streaming, 

If ever you meant it, man, mean it to-day ! 

Bold ones are riding and fast ones are striding, 

The Lord of the Valley is forward away ! 


Hard on his track o’er the open, and facing 

The cream of the country, the pick of the chase, 

Mute as a dream, his pursuers are racing, 

Silence, you know’s the criterion of pace. 

Swarming and driving, while man and _ horse 
striving, 

By hugging and cramming scarce live with them 
still, 

The fastest are failing, the truest are tailing, 

The Lord of the Valley is over the hill. 


Yonder a steed is rolled up with his master, 
Here, in a double, another lies cast ; 
Faster and faster come grief and disaster, 
All but the good ones are weeded at last. 
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Hunters so limber at water and timber 
Now on the roadway are fain to be led, 
Beat, but still going, a countryman sowing 
Has sighted The Lord of the Valley ahead. 


There in the bottom, see, sluggish and idle 

Steals the dark stream where the willow tree 
STOWS, 

Harden your heart and "eh hold of your 
bridle, 

Steady him ! rouse him! and over he goes. 

- Look, in a minute, a dozen are in it, 

But forward ! hark forward, for draggled and 
blown, 

A check though desiring, with courage untiring, 

The Lord of the Valley is holding his own. 


Onward we struggle, in sorrow and labour, 

Lurching and lobbing, and “‘ bellows to mend.”’ 

Fach, while he smiles at the plight of his 
neighbour, 

‘Only is anxious to get to the end. 

Horses are flagging, hounds drooping and 
lagging, 

But gathering down yonder, where press as they 
may, 

Mobbed, driven, and haunted, but game and 
undaunted, 

The Lord of the Valley stands boldly at bay. 
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Now here’s to the Master, and all his supporters, 
The thrusters, the skirters, the whole rank and file, 
And here’s to the finest of all hunting quarters 
The widest of pastures, cheers for the Green Isle ; 
For the fair lady rider, the rogue who beside her 
Finds breath in a gallop his suit to advance ; 
The hounds for our pleasure, that time us the 
measure, 
The Lord of the Valley that leads us the dance. 
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THE WARD. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Dedicated by permission to Mrs. Leonard Morrogh:; 


‘There are flowers on the earth, there are gems in 
the sea, 

There’s the pearl, and the ruby—the lily, the rose, 

But the emerald green is the jewel for me, 

And the shamrock’s the dearest of posies that 
STOWS ; 

For the flower and the gem are combined in the 
sward 

That gives pleasure and pace to a run with the 
Ward. 


Oh ! the harrier makes music that’s sweet to the 
ear, 

And the note of the foxhound rings home to the 
brain ; 

But the sport we love best is a spin with the deer 

O’er the pick of the pasture, the pride of the plain, 

Where the men of the hunt, and the men of the 
sword 

Are at work with their spurs to ride up to the 
Ward. 
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Not a moment to lose if you’d share in the fun ; 

Of a gate, or a gap, not a sign to be seen ! 

Ere the dancers are ready, the music’s begun 

To the tune, if you like it, of ‘‘ Wearing the 
Green.”’ 

For a horse may be grassed, and his rider be 
floored, 

Ina oaunle of shakes, when mney start with the 
Ward. 


Now loose him ! now lift him ! your soul what a 
place ! 

An embankment between, and a yawner each side, 

What delivered us over alone was the pace. 

Never spare when you’re “ on an engagement ”’ 
to ride ! 

For the whip must be drawn, and flanks must be 
scored 

If you’re called on in earnest to live with the Ward. 


Then forward! The hounds are still fleeting 


away, 

How they drive for a scent—how they press for 
a view ! 

Now they have it! and strain at the flanks of 
their prey 


As he scuds by Dunshaughlin and on to Kilrue ; 

While the field are beat off, from the lout to the 
lord, 

For the tail of a comet’s a joke to The Ward. 
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The boldest are baffled—the best are outpaced, 
For ‘‘ wreckers ”’ and ropes at each fence there’s 
| a call 

What with riders dismounted, and_ horses 
| disgraced 
You’d think not a leap was left in us at all ! 
But the humours your bard hasn’t breath to 

record, 

For disasters came thick at the pace of the Ward. 


Like fairies we whirl by the Fairyhouse—see 

They are down in the gripe, and the mare’s on the 
man ! 

But a voice cometh up from the deep, and says he 

“ It’s pretendin’ ye are! Sure you’re schaming 
it, Fan!” 

So we leave them in hopes they may soon be 
restored, 

There’s no time to look back in a run with the 
Ward. 


At the finish how few there are left in the game ! 

And the few that are left are well pleased to be 
there, 

But an Irishman rides for the sport, not the fame, 

_ And it’s little he’ll trouble, and less that he’ll care 

For the stakes, when the pieces are swept from 
the board, 

It’s ‘ divarshon ” he loves, so he hunts with the 
Ward. 
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Then success to the master! more power ! and 
long life ! 

Success to his horses, his hounds, and his men, 

And the brightest of days to his fair lady wife, 

May she lead us, and beat us, again and again. 

Thus from sorrow to borrow all fate can afford 

With Morrogh, to-morrow, we’ll hunt with the 
‘Ward. 
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LINES COMPOSED BY AN UNKNOWN 
MULHOR IN OLHE " SIXTIES,” 


Now, gentlemen, as on me for a song you do call 

About The Ward Hounds, I will sing for you all, 

Brave Charlie’s the huntsman, you very well 
know, 

At the sound of his horn we cry, Hark ! Tally-ho. 


Chorus. 


Oh! Hark ! Tally-ho, Hark ! Tally-ho, 

Follow the stag wherever he go, 

Charlie, a blast of the horn he will blow 

To cheer up his hounds with a Hark ! 
Tally-ho. 


The stag is enlarged, over ditches he bounds 

On comes bold Charlie and lays on his hounds 

Hark for’ard ! Hie over, they are in full cry; 

And some of our sportsmen in the first fence do 
lie. 


Chorus. 
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There goes Simon Mangan, on his grey horse 
renowned, 

A nobler sportsman ne’er followed a hound, 

With Morrogh and Barrington, close by his side, 

As swiftly they race o’er the Hills of Kilbride. 


C horus. 


See these hard riding fellows going ding-dong, 
King, Plunket and Macken, behind is Tom Long, 
The latter is riding—very nervous, I fear, 

Of the wetting he got at Rathgate last year. 


Chorus. 


There goes Matt Duffy, on old ‘‘ Good Heart,” 
so true 

Some say, ‘‘ A gap breaker,’’ I say, ‘‘ A true blue,”’ 

And if hungry or thirsty, as you’re passing by, 

Remember his motto, ‘‘ No man shall feel dry.” 


Chorus. 

There goes Ned Rooney, on his brown horse he 
bounds, : 

Charlie cries ‘‘ Damn it, don’t ride on the 
hounds ’”’; 

But he staggers and falters, and for him you 
would fret 

At the next narrow bank, his hind legs he’ll 
forget. Chorus. 
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The stag’s getting weary, to the water he’ll take, 

And no matter how deep, or if wide as a lake ; 

Brave Kennedy is foremost, Charlie will not 
despair, 

But the stag will be saved by the gallant grey 
mare. 


Chorus. 


Now, gentlemen, my song it comes to a close, 

So fill up your glasses, a health I propose, 

Here’s that Mangan and Kennedy may be able 
to go 

Cheered on by brave Charlie, with his Hark! 
Tally-ho. 
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LINES COMPOSED BY AN UNKNOWN 
AUTHOR ABOUT 186s. 


My blessing attend you Old Ashbourne, 

The place for all hunting and fun ; 

You may ride from Cape Clear to The Causeway 
And not find such “ dogs ”’ for a run. 

We may boast of our brave huntsman, ‘‘ Charley,’’ 
His “‘ dogs ”’ are like ‘‘ lambs in the fold,”’ 

And the sportsmen, remembering Old Gaussen, 3 
All tremble before him, I’m told. 


Chorus. 


A fig for your foxhounds and harriers, 
Hurrah ! let us give one good cheer, 
No men are like Ward Union Hunters, 
No sport like the Chase of the deer. 


Now, friends, I request your attention, 
I will not detain you too long ; 

I will mention a few of our heroes, 
Converting their deeds into song. 


*“ Old Gaussen.’’—A gentleman whom “ Charley ” actually 
followed and flogged with his hunting crop, for nding on a 
hound. 
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Forgive, if I fall into error, 
I like ev’ry man here in hunt, 
If I say aught displeasing to any, 
Let no person take the affront. 
| Chorus. 


There is one valiant hunter amongst us, 

To say he’s our best man’s no praise ; 
To-morrow is always before us 

And Morrogh* before us always. 

Then there’s one who has joined us from Carlow, 
He goes at his fences “‘ ding-dong,”’ 

No wonder he’s called ‘‘ Harry Long Legs ’’f 


From the way he goes flying along. 
Chorus. 


My next are three “ rippers ’’ for riding, 
N. Coppinger, Kane, and bold Peelt 
Who never yet “ funked ” the Ward river, 
_ And never spared whalebone and steel. 
There’s poor Peyton§, who lately has joined us 
From hunting returned," slightly scarred,’ 
Discretion’s the best part of valour, 
All must own he was going too hard. 
| Chorus. 


*** Morrogh.’’—The Field Master at that time. 

+‘ Harry Long Legs.’’—Mr. Henry Watson. A member of 
Committee at that time. A very good man to go. Cousin of 
the famous ‘‘ Mr. John Watson.” 

tN. Coppinger, etc.’”’—Three of the best men going. 

§“* Peyton.’”’—A gentleman, who, when going fast along a 
road, pulled up too short to jump off; his horse slipped up, 
and he cut his face terribly. 
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Then comes on “ blue-coated ’’ Matt Duffy,* 
He’s worth his brass buttons in gold, 
The way he makes gaps for us “‘ duffers,’’ 
Is a marvel to all who behold. 
Except to ‘‘ hard bruising ’’ Mangan, tf 
Who on his grey horse may defy 
Even Aungiers’ impossible ramparts,t 
His motto is ‘‘ Never say die.”’ 
Chorus. 


A bold Saxon§ came over from England, 
Saying, ‘‘ Dash it, I’ll teach them to ride, 
These ‘ Paddies ’ think none can defeat them, 
But I will soon take down their pride.’’ 
There’s a man with a “ fishy cognomen,’’|! 
Who rides with such terrible force, 
It’s a fact, and I’ll swear it before him 
He’s ridden the tail off his horse. 
Chorus. 


Of the doctors, there’s one, Stewart Johnston,{] 
Of hard riders, he well may rank “ chief,”’ 

For he’ll go at the d l’s own fences, 
Although he is certain of grief. 


* Matt Duffy.’—The well-known from Greenogue. 

+‘‘ Simon Mangan.’’—Equally well-known. 

i‘‘ Aungiers’ impossible ramparts.’”’-—Fences built purposely 
to keep out hunting. 

§“‘ A bold Saxon.”’—A gentleman from England. 

‘A man with a fishy cognomen.’—Mr. T. Turbett, who 
rode a horse at that time, with only a few hairs in his tail. 

q‘‘ Of the Doctors.” —Dr. Johnston of Dunboyne, who always 
went very hard on his “‘ Old Gentleman.” 
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But the hardest of all of ‘‘ the natives,’”* 
Who can give us “‘ a stone ”’ at the least, 
Are the worthy possessors of Fleenstown, 
Who spare not themselves nor their beast. 
Chorus 


The soldierst, when duty is over, 
After ‘‘ school ”’ take a run with our ‘‘ dogs,’ 
But if left to themselves, in the country 
Are sure to get into the bogs. 
Of these might I give an opinion, 
_ Pritchard would be first, if he could, 
Then Lawrence and Tempest and Candy, 
Foulkes, Butler, St. Quentin and Wood. 
Chorus. 


My last is ‘‘ Old Fisty ’’t of Priestown, 
And off o’er the Hills of Kilbride, 
When hungry and thirsty returning 
He makes us all welcome inside. 
Now, I’m sure that I’ve worn out your patience, 
So to stop calling each one by name, 
Drink a bumper to all our good fellows, 
All fellows that are good, do the same. 
Chorus. 


** But the hardest of all of the natives.’””—Mickey and Davy 
Kennedy. Two very hard men. 

1 The Soldiers.’’—All well-known soldiers. 

{" Old Fisty.”—Mr. Thomas Butler. A very well-known 


and good supporter of the hunt, who had only one arm, from 
an accident. 
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LINES COMPOSED BY AN UNKNOWN 
AUTHOR ABOUT 1870. 


On Saturday last, at the bridge of Drumree, 

The Ward Hounds afforded the neighbours much 
glee, 

By enlarging a Red deer, a “ fleet o’ foot ’”’ kind, 

That skipped o’er the valleys, as swift as the 
wind. 


Some say that Prince Arthur was there, on the 
The ford Lieutenant too, but we find, they were 
But aidvoita came down by the train, in full 
To he of the sport of that day, at Drumree. 


But where are the nimrods of Meath and Kildare, 

They missed all the sport of that day, not being 
there. 

We missed Captain Hartopp, that yellow-haired 
boy, 

We missed Captain Candy, the spirit of joy. 
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-Where’s he from Bellinter, whom pleasure doth 
yield, 

Where’s he from The Manor, the pride of the 
field. 

Young Kearney was there, the Purdons, and 
Mahers, 

Young ladies on horseback, there, shining like 
stars. 


Leonard Morrogh arrived with his pack on the 
; ground ; 
And Lord Straithnairn was there to be found, 
Of Her Majesty’s service, the pride and the 
boast, 
And bold as the eagle that flies round the coast. 


The pedestrians gathered around there in flocks, 

_ Some tasting the spirits of Mr. James Fox, 

Whose magical powers soon made them all 
‘ prance,’ 

2 And cry out aloud for th’ enlargement at once. 


The enlargement took place then at Ball’s marshy 
spa, 

And “ Fleet o’ foot” got only five minutes 
«6 law.” 

As soon as she got out, and sniffing the breeze, 

She bounds o’er the valleys to Murphy’s ash trees. 
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She there stopped a while, till the hounds got a 
view, 

Thence on to Clonross they did her pursue. 

By this time, we did notice, just all in a range, 

The pride of Lagore, and the youths from The 
Grange. 


James Daly was there, and Lynch from The Hill, 

Young Hillard and Langan, and the lad from 
The Mill. 

The Kellys, the Cullens, young Dunne, and 
M‘ Loughlin, 

And a great many more from the town of Due | 
shaughlin. 


The number at that time was fully twelve score, 

But to include “ droppers ’’ would make it much 
more. 

Then the deer took across to M‘'Cormack’s abode, 


Many, there, came to grief, jumping out on the 
road. 


Some were really determined to make the leap 
good, 

But very soon found themselves “‘ stuck in the 
mud.”’ 

Numbers went on, but I’m certain and sure, 

That ninety gave up on the lands of Creemore. 
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But what was the reason ? I cannot say which, 
Was it really fatigue, or poor Paudeen’s big ditch. 

Still about thirty kept on in the chase, | 
Each really determined to keep a good place. 


There, first, is young Rankin, in his glory and 
pride, 

And slyly Miss Morrin, she glides by his side. 

As quick as the lightning, as fleet as the wind, 

She flew o’er the fence, and there left him behind. 


Then “ Fleet 0’ foot ’’ headed away for Kilcock, 
Pursued by the hunters, o’er mountain and rock. 
Still on to Maynooth, and there in a field, 

The enemy forces poor “ Fleety ”’ to yield. 


And now to conclude, and finish my rhyme, 

There were five or six ‘‘ up,’’ I can say, at that 
time. | 

Leonard Morrogh was one, who took ‘“ Fleety ”’ 

away, : 

To afford a fresh pleasure on some future day. 
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LINES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES ALLEN, VS. 


Oh! Bright are the fancies, and sweet the 
regrets, 

That arise at the sound of the horn, 

The friends of my youth, and the years of my fun, 

The days when I rode with The Ward. 


When I trotted along on the quickest of hacks 
To Kilrue, so late in the morn, 

And hunted, unwearied, o’er pasture and plough, 
What sport we had then with The Ward. 


How Jim Brindley would gloat o’er a double or 
brook, 

How, as boys, we the fences did scorn, 

How we fell, and got up, and were never the 
worse, 

In the days when I rode with The Ward. 


Were the horses then really so stout and so good, 

No wire on fences, but lots of blackthorn, 

The hounds truer-tongued, and the deer more 
straight, 

In the days when I rode with The Ward. 
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And when we came back to Dublin, at dark, 
Tired, happy, draggled and torn, 

Were the ladies then really more lovely and kind, 
_ Than those who now ride with The Ward ? 


Ah, youth ! Make the most of your day while it 
lasts, 

No sunlight can equal the dawn, 

I’d barter ten years of a peaceful life, 

For another good dart with The Ward. 
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THE BAYTOWN RUN 
OF 24th OF JANUARY, 1877. 


They may rave of The Quorn 

And its native blackthorn, 

Its Whissendine, Smite, and its valley of Soar, 
But give me the Sward 

That enamels The Ward, | 

Be Baytown the meet and “‘ Moynalvey ”’ before. 


They tell us their Dixies 

Can beat even Pixies 

In flying a brook, or in topping a rail, 

But our own land of dairies, 

Is full of its fairies, 

Who at singles and doubles or lochs never fail. 


Our fields are ungated, 

But very well mated, 

With hunters that scorn such degenerate tracks, 

Their pastures and glebes, 

Have all portals like Thebes, 

And through them come hustling the crocks and © 
the cracks. 
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Our ditches are deep, 

But wherever you leap, 

Throw your heart and your eye to the next fence 
in front, 

For if horse, or if man, 

The black bottom you scan, 

Six to four you’ll go in—or you'll both “ do a 
shunt.” 


In pipe-clay they beat us, 

In varnish defeat us, 

In horse-flesh or country, we'll yield to no land, 

And if you are doubting, 

My verities flouting, 

On The Mullagh’s broad shoulder just take up 
your stand. 


On oceans of prairie, 

A sheep walk or dairy, 

By ploughshare unsullied, its green virgin sod, 
There you'll gaze with delight 

On that beautiful sight, 

The finest arena that hunter e’er trod. 


Last Wednesday they started, 

Some sixty stout-hearted, 

From Vesington—eastwards—some five miles or 
more, 

Past Batterstown, racing, 

The Hatchet, they’re facing, 

And now, some two dozen are left at Kilmore. 
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The rest they are “ ditching,” 

While others are fishing, 

In brooks and in dykes, for the gear they have lost, 
But now ’twould be dreary, 

To tell of the weary, 

Of Langford, of Hartigan, of Baeelths of most. 


Still onward pursuing, 

Moynalvey just viewing, 

They’re passing Baltrasna’s rich area of Bina, 
Culmullen. hill breasting, 

Its gradient is testing 

The lungs of each Hater his heart and his force. 


Once again down the vale, 

Some half dozen they sail, 

For the pace and the fences have ’minished the 
crew, 

To Warrenstown steering, 

Dunsaney appearing, 

In front—pace unslackened—the “ quarry ”’ in 
view. 


But now Drumree is passed, 

And our Red stag at last, 

Takes the road—lke a highwayman—sorely 
distressed, 

In a mile he is captured, 

And greatly enraptured, 

Ride McGerr and FitzGerald—-the truth be 
confessed. : 
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They alone saw the ending, 

Though closely attending, 

Rode Brindley, Gore, Wardop, Waldron, in the 
race, 

Rode the line well and truly, 

Let’s honour them duly, 

And Turbitt soon after secured a fair place. 


Then here’s to the Farmers, 

Wives, Daughters, all charmers, 

Who dwell in this beautiful ocean of turf, 

And would it were my lot 

To follow that pilot, 

McGerr, through its breakers, its billows, its surf. 


And here’s to the Master, 

Whom recent disaster 

Keeps far from the field of his love and his fame. 
Here’s to Leonard Morrogh, 

In sickness or sorrow, 

We know that his heart is still true to the game. 


And let the Committee 

Be praised in my ditty, 

And here’s to the Brindleys, good father and son, 
And here’s to the Ashbourne choir 


Who can set hearts afire, 


And here’s to the Red dep that show us such fun. 


‘‘ ‘TRIVIATOR,”’ 
In ‘‘ The Man at the Cross roads.’’ 
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DEATH OF CHARLES BRINDLEY. 
23rd January, 1879. 


Charles Brindley, the well-known huntsman 
of the Ward Union Hounds, died at half-past 
three o’clock on Thursday morning at his home 
at Ashbourne. His illness was long and tedious, 
but he passed away without the least pain or 
ache, and so calmly and quietly did the old man 
‘‘ shuffle off this mortal coil ’’ that those around 
him were scarcely aware that the end had come. 
The announcement of the death of ‘ Charley ’’ 
will be heard of with deep regret, not only among 
the followers of ‘‘ The Wards,’’ but throughout 
the length and breadth of the country wherever 
the famous pack and its esteemed huntsman 
have been heard of. He was born at Stafford in 
1817, and while yet in his “ teens ’’ was appren- 
ticed to Thomas Carr, a trainer at Hednesford, 
with whom he remained for seven years, during 
which time he rode in three races. The wearing 
of silk on the turf did not seem to possess any 
special attraction for him, as we find that in 1833 
he came over to Ireland and entered Lord 
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Howth’s service as second horseman to the pack 
of harriers kept by that nobleman. Lord Howth 
having subsequently, in 1840, purchased a pack 
of staghounds, Brindley was promoted to the 
post of whipper-in, and immediately afterwards 
he took unto himself a partner for life, being 


married in the year 1841. A year or two after- 


wards, however, Lady Howth died, and his lord- 
ship giving up the hounds, the whipper-in went 
to Ayrshire, but had not remained in the Scotch 
shire more than a twelvemonth before he re- 
crossed the herring-pond and made his acquain- 
tance with ‘‘ The Wards,’’ being appointed hunts- 
man by Mr. Peter Alley, the then Master of the 
pack. This post he retained until his death, 
and in the interim made a name for himself, the 
renown of which has reached the furthest ends 
of a country where hunting is a pre-eminent 
pastime. Previous to Mr. Alley’s death, the 
kennels of ‘‘ The Wards’”’ were located at 
Artane, and subsequently at Newpark, but on 
Mr. Leonard Morrogh assuming the reins of 
office, the Ashbourne establishment was secured, 
with about twenty acres of land attached, in 
cultivating which, Charles Brindley showed con- 
siderable skill as an agriculturist. Here the 
veteran huntsman had most cosy and comfort- 
able quarters, and the shrubs and_ trained 
creepers, which added so much to the external 
appearance of the house, gave a taste of the 
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“apple-pie order ’’ to be found within. It is 
almost unnecessary for me to say that ‘‘ Charley ”’ 
was a faithful and honoured servant of ‘‘ The 
Wards,’’ and he always took care to merit the 
approval of Mr. Leonard Morrogh and other 
members of the hunt, and his intimate knowledge 
of the country sacred to the exploits of ‘‘ The 
Wards,’’ adds to the loss which the hunt has 
- sustained. He was most careful in the discharge 
of his duties, always feeding the beauties, whose 
silvery notes were so familiar to him, himself, as 
the wielder of the horn well knew that when fed 
the proper time and on proper food the hounds 
mean business, and will hunt, but when they are 
stuffed going into the field, they are like gluttons 
without a puff at their command. As a horse- 
man, the dead servant of ‘‘ The Wards ”’ had few 
equals, and he was always found in front at the 
finish of the most lengthy and tiring runs. Of 
course, for his nerve and skill in the saddle he 
was, in a great measure, indebted to his early 
training. His was a familiar figure at Fairy- 
house each succeeding Easter Monday, and even 
Dubliners, to whom the sound of the hunting- 
horn is a note unknown, and whose knowledge of 
foxhounds is so limited as to scarce admit of 
their distinguishing that species from grey- 
hounds, must have made a particular note of the 
striking appearance of the grey-headed old man 
in the scarlet coat who piloted the winner back 
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toscale. The honesty and integrity of ‘‘ Charlie ”’ 
endeared him to everyone who knew him, and his 
word would have been taken before many another 
man’s oath. In fact, in every possible respect 
his conduct and capabilities were such as to 
ensure him the respect and confidence of both 
employers and friends. His death-bed was sur- 
rounded by his loving and devoted family, and 
judging by his actions throughout a long and 
eventful career, his last moments were those of 
a good man; and though the pastures of Meath 
and Kildare will never more echo back the sound 
of his cheerful note on the hunting-horn we may 
truly hope that a glorious flourish of trumpets 
announced his entrance into that happy hunting 
ground where all is joy and peace. 


lrish Sporisman, 25th January, 1879. 
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IN MEMORY OF CHARLES BRINDLEY, 
HUNTSMAN. 


Died January 23rd, 1879. 


An honest man has passed away, 
An honest heart is still, 

A word in tribute, let us say, 
Both of his worth and skill. 


Who that has hunted with ‘‘ The Wards,”’ 
But knew their huntsman well, 

Each one who knew him best records 
There’s naught but good to tell. 


A lad in years—of English birth— 
Lord Howth first brought him here, 

And soon his honest, sterling worth 
Made friends, both far and near. 


Full many a year is past and flown, 
Since first the ‘‘ Horn ’”’ he bore ; 

Full many a Rider’s come and gone 
Since Eighteen Forty-four. 
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How well we knew that genial face, 
That form so fresh and trim, 

And few there were could “ go the pace ”’ 
In former years, like him. 


How well we knew that warning sound, 
_“ Hold hard, sir, if you please,”’ 

_ When riders on the leading hound 
Were pressing by degrees. 


And as we hunt, for many a day, 
We'll miss the hearty “ cheer,”’ 

That told the hounds were well away 
To take the flying deer. 


When Easter Monday comes again, 
And Fairyhouse is gay, 

Alas ! we’ll miss poor ‘‘ Charley ”’ then 
Upon his well-known grey. 


No stranger now his place shall fill, 

Or sound the horn he bore, 
His son shall hunt the staghounds still 
_ Though he can hunt no more. 


TAURUS, 


Irish Sportsman, Feb. ist, 1879. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The Frost King will loosen his grasp from the 
ground, 
The snow-wreath will melt from the plain, 
Refreshed and rejoicing, the horse and the hound 
Sweep over the green sward again. 
But the hand that could guide them whatever 
befel, 
The voice that could check them at will, 
The brave heart that knew them, and loved them 
so well, 
Are silent for ever and still. 


No more on the Ashbourne road’s long cheerless 
track 
Shall we see our old Huntsman afar, 
Sitting up in the midst of his keen little pack 
On the back of the clever grey mare. 
No more as at evening we pass by the spot 
Where The Kennels loom dark o’er the scene, 
Shall we hear the kind accents which never forgot 
_ To welcome the wayfarer in. 
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Away from the city, its noise and its gloom, 
He rests in his dark, narrow bed, 
‘The pure breeze of Heaven blows free o’er his 
tomb, 
And the green turf lies light on his head. 
Far off, in the distance, the Red Stag may bound, 
And the wild chase unheeding may sweep, 
But the tramp of the horse and the cry of the 
hound 
Would but lull an old sportsman to sleep. 


If the prayers of the loving, death’s edict could 
bend, 
If kind wishes new life could bestow, 
From the Peer to the Peasant, who was not his 
friend ? 
And where could he look for a foe ? 
But this world is not all—there’s a better to come, 
For those who through life, faithful stood 
And we know our old ‘Huntsman is safe in that 
home 
With the honest, the kind, and the good. 


Irish Sportsman, Feb. ist, 1879. 
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Il. 


There’s grief to-day within that home 
That stands on green Ashbourne’s plain, 
The voice that filled it with delight: 
Shall never more be heard again. 
A kindly soul has passed away, 
His like we never more shall meet. 

No ! never more 

On Erin’s shore 

A heart more staunch and true shall beat. 


He came a stranger to our Isle, 
Amid our own to manhood grew, 
He learned to love our sports and soil 
With deep devotion, firm and true. 
He gloried in our country’s fame 
And prided in each manly feat. 

Ah! never more 

On Erin’s shore 

A heart more staunch and true shall beat. 


His cheery smile had power to drive 
The grief from out the saddest heart, 
A friend to all in sore distress 
A prince in every noble part. 
As simple-hearted as a child 
A stranger ever to deceit. 
Ah ! never more 
On Erin’s shore 
A heart more staunch and true shall beat. 
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The hounds within the kennel walls 
Shall miss the voice they loved so well, 
Its sound no more shall cheer them on 
And rouse them with its magic spell. 
Death chilled its tones with icy hands 
He’s gone his just reward to meet. 
Ah! never more 
On Erin’s shore 
A heart more staunch and true shall beat. 


There came from north, south, east, and west 
Brave sportsmen to that funeral throng, 
And many an eye with tears was wet 
As slow that cortege moved along. 
We placed him in Glasnevin’s shade 
Stood silent at the last, sad, meet. 
For, never more 
On Erin’s shore 
A heart more staunch and true shall beat. 


‘€ ARTANE.”’ 


Trish Sportsman, Feb. 8th, 1879. 
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II: 


He comes, the fell destroyer comes 
To cloud the opening of the year, 
The dauntless heart at length succumbs, 
The Spirit seeks a happier sphere. 
No more the echo of his horn 
Shall wake the woods at blush of morn. 


No battle’s heat, no tempest’s shock 
_ Their clash across his pathway threw, 
He scattered but the peaceful flock 
Around the green fields of Kilrue. 
But shrined within his bosom lay 
A heart that kept all fear at bay. 


His is no blood-stained, sordid crown 
That men of meaner metal prize, 
Beside his bed no spectres frown, 
In peace the old man calmly dies. 
Forgetting life and all its cares 
Death steals upon him, unawares. 


A whimper runs the kennel round 
Like wail of Banshee passing by, 
No more his voice shall cheer each hound, 
He meets the fiat, nerved to die 
Upon his brow Death’s dew is chilled 
The soul has fled, the pulse is stilled. 
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Of every man he made a friend, 

ith Christian faith he sought repose, 
Still faithful, trustful, to the close. 

- Upon his tombstone, let us scan 
His epitaph—-' An Honest Man.” 


‘’ ARTANE.” 
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DEATH OF MR. LEONARD MORROGH. 


We greatly regret to learn that Mr. Leonard 
Morrogh died yesterday morning from the 
injuries he received last week whilst hunting in 
the County Wexford. This sad news will be 
read by hunting men in particular, with regret, 
as for nigh upon half a century the name of 
Leonard Morrogh occupied a prominent place 
in the annals of sport. For twenty years 
he was the popular master of our premier pack of 
staghounds—The Wards, and upon his resigna- 
tion of that distinguished position some few years 
back his departure was sincerely deplored by the 
members, who as a mark of their esteem 
presented him with a handsome testimonial. 

The present hunting season, so far as it has 
gone, has been remarkable for the number of 
fatal occurrences. The sad death of Mr. M'Coll 
when following the United Hunt Hounds in Cork, 
was speedily followed by the melancholy mishap 
to the Hon. Miss Prittie with the Ormond and 
King’s Co. Hounds, and now another victim has 
been added to the list. 

Mr. Leonard Morrogh was a son of Mr. James 
Morrogh of Kilworth, Co. Cork, though he, 
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at an early age removed from the Duhallow 


District, and became resident in the neighbour- 


hood of Dublin. 

He was always a devoted Nimrod. Since he 
severed his long connection with the Wards, Mr. 
Morrogh resided at Sleedagh House, Co. Wexford. 

Last Tuesday while out with this pack, he was 
thrown heavily from his horse. Captain Maher 
was the first to render assistance, and with the 
aid of others, conveyed the injured gentleman to 
the residence of Lord Carew, and not to Sleedagh 
House as we mentioned through error on Satur- 
day. Dr. Furlong of Enniscorthy, remained in 
constant attendance upon the poor sufferer until 
he died yesterday morning. Mrs. Morrogh 
and other members of the deceased’s family were 
constantly at his bedside during his five days’ 
illness. 

We have said that Mr. Leonard Morrogh was a 
veteran in the army of Irish sportsmen. In 
private life he was amiable and beloved, and there 
are very many who will to-day learn with un- 
feigned sorrow of his death. His remains will 
be brought to Dublin, and the funeral is arranged 


e ' to take place on Wednesday, starting from the 
Jesuits’ Church, Upper Gardiner Street, at 9 


o’clock for Glasnevin.—. Irish Times, Jan. 14th, 


a 1880. 
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THE FUNERAL. 


Few larger funeral corteges have been seen in 
Dublin than that which followed the remains of 
the late Leonard Morrogh, so long President of 
the Ward Union pack, to Glasnevin Cemetery on 
Wednesday last. Lord Fingal represented the 
fox hunters of Meath, and Captain Tom Walker 
those of Wexford. It was in the latter county 
that Mr. Morrogh met with the accident which 
proved fatal to him while hunting with the 
county foxhounds, and, as in the case of Henry, 
Lord Waterford, the obstacle which occasioned 
the fall was of the smallest kind—in fact, little 
more than a gap—but his hunter carelessly 
blundered over it, and gave his rider concussion 
of the spine, from which he never rallied. He 
died on Sunday the 13th, at Castleborough, the 
residence of Lord and Lady Carew, to which he 
was taken. Few better riders across a country, 
whether in England or Ireland, have been seen 
than Leonard Morrogh, and his great popularity 
screened the Ward Union Hunt from all the anti- 
hunting agitation of the past eight years. 
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Leonard Morrogh had crossed the boundary 
line, had experienced the final ‘‘woo-whoop,”’ 
bidden a long adieu to family and friends, and 
was now surrounded by the sombre garments of 
Death instead of the livery of the chase. Yes, 
the pink he had often so proudly donned when in 
pursuit of fox or stag, had to be replaced by the 
emblems of mourning. 

The accident which produced the injuries that 
led to his death, occurred some four or five days 
previously, while taking part in a run with 
harriers. From what can be learned, hounds 
were running breast-high, and as was his wont, 
poor Mr. Morrogh was with them, when in 
jumping a hedge through which a strand of wire 
ran—most dangerous of traps to the unwary 
hunter—his horse turned clean over, and catching 
his rider badly, that gentleman sustained con- 
cussion of the spine, and fractures of both legs. 
Assistance was soon at hand, Captain Maher 
being the first to come to the aid of his friend, 
who, it need hardly be said, was soon in an 
unconscious state. He was removed as tenderly 
as loving hands could convey him, to the resi- 
dence of Lord Carew, in the neighbourhood, and 
here, despite all that medical aid could do, he 
expired in an apparently painless manner, on 
Sunday morning. 

To say that the sad news created widespread 
regret throughout the country would but poorly 
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indicate the poignant sorrow that succeeded the 
intelligence. In every village and hamlet in 
Ireland where hunting has been a topic, there the 
name of Leonard Morrogh was known. ‘The 
shires of the sister-country were well acquainted 
with Mr. Morrogh’s ardour for the chase ; and of 
what he had done to make our metropolitan pack 
what it is, and has been a theme in many lands. 
For several years, certainly close on a quarter of 
a century, Mr. Morrogh was the Alpha and Omega 
of the Ward Union Hunt, for although that 
widely-known institution has had its affairs 
vested in a committee, since its inception, still 
by the unanimous consent of all concerned, its 
sole management and direction were vested in 
his hands. And how admirably, how unselfishly, 
how nobly, did he do his part! Until a few 
seasons ago he was rightly regarded as Master of 
the Wards, and who that has known his anxiety 
for the welfare of the hunt has knowledge of a 
truer guardian of the best interests of a similar 
establishment ? It was not until he found that 
- he could not bestow his customary attention to 
_ the concern that he asked his brother members 
to relieve him of the post he had so ably filled ; 
and many who are likely to glance over these 
lines will remember the sorrowful feeling which 
prevailed when it was found that Mr. Morrogh’s 
resolve to resign the reins of office was un- 
alterable. 
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All who are acquainted with the Wards are 
aware that mainly to him was due the fact of the 
hunt standing well-nigh alone in its particular 
line. Indeed, when the splendid country avail- 
able is considered, it is a question if the entire 
surroundings of the Ward can be rivalled, and 
its fame became so widespread that visitors to 
its magnificent pastures included most of the 
distinguished votaries of the chase in Europe. 

Mr. Morrogh did a true sportsman’s part in 
gaining for the Ward the renown of which the 
ablest sporting writers have discoursed, and of 
which the most gifted laureates of the chase have 
written. Whyte-Melville whose love and intimate 
knowledge was unsurpassed, speaks in ecstatic 
terms of the Ward, and many who will mourn 
over the sad and ever-to-be-lamented death of 
Leonard Morrogh will remember the lines— 


Then success to the master, more power and 
long life, 
Success to his horses, his hounds, and his men, 
And the brightest of days to his fair lady wife, 
May she lead us and beat us again and again. 
Thus from sorrow to borrow all fate can afford, 
With Morrogh, to-morrow we’ll hunt with the 
Ward.” 


Well may his empty saddle be mourned. 
Irreverent as the remark may seem, he died in 
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harness, met his end when wearing the livery of 
the sport he loved so well. What a scene was 
that which met the eye a few years ago when on 
Mr. Morrogh’s retirement from active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the Ward, he was presented 
with an address and testimonial by his friends. 
The presentation, it may be remembered, was 
made at the portals of the headquarters of the 
Hunt at Ashbourne, prior to the enlargement of 
a deer some distance from the place. To some 
extent it was an affecting occasion. Those 
associated with Mr. Morrogh knew what a loss 
his absence from their counsels would be, and 
even where first-flight men abounded it was felt 
that, with Leonard Morrogh away, a prominent 
figure would be missing whose place it would not 
be easy to fill. 

Lord Fingall read the address, which was 
couched in language quite as well deserved, as it 
was the sincere out-pouring of the acknowledg- 
ments of those whose thoughts it expressed. 
Mr. Morrogh seemed to then enjoy the proudest 


_ day of his hunting life. He briefly replied, and 
as he did so it was easy to discover by his words 


that the parting—so soon and so sadly to be 
made permanent—-was the one little tiny dark 
speck on a ceremony that marked such a happy 
epoch in his career. What treasured heirlooms 


4 will not that address and presentation be in the 


saddened household at Sleedagh. 
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On the occasions of the visits of the Empress of 
Austria, Her Majesty evinced-a most striking 
regard for the deceased gentleman, who, in the 
course of many a long run, afforded the Imperial 
lady the benefit of his geographical knowledge of 
the Ward, and often Kildare and Meath counties. 
Her Majesty, we are sure, received the news of 
his death with the deepest regret. So, too, we 
are sure, did Earl Spencer, who, during his 
Viceroyalties, and indeed, whenever he came to 
Ireland, evinced such an attachment for stag- 
hunting as was to be had with our premier 
pack. 

Everything connected with the Ward had 
Mr. Morrogh’s first consideration. To his un- 
tiring zeal and admirable tact, not less than he 
was determined to make Fairyhouse second to 
no other hunt meeting, he worked and toiled 
until that gathering became the famous one it 
now is. He professed but little acquaintance 
with racing matters, for the technical duties his 
keen insight selected trained and trusted officials ; 
he designed such conditions for races as were 
identified with the Hunt ; he saw to the general 
direction of the affairs of the meeting, and in a 
comparatively few years raised Fairyhouse from 
an obscurity, and placed it on a pinnacle that we 
hope it will long enjoy. The editor of this paper, 
the writer of this feeble tribute to a worthy 
sportsman and true-hearted gentleman, as well 
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as others whose duties brought them in close 
contact with Mr. Morrogh in connection with 
Fairyhouse, are aware of how he laboured for it, 
and are likewise cognisant of how futile would 
be the attempt to do him justice in connection 
with his efforts on its behalf. However, its 
triumph was his reward—the only reward he 
sought. | 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in his 
profession as a solicitor, his practice was large 
and important, but the chronicles of Sport do not 
need any reference to him in this respect. He 
was also an extensive landed proprietor, on which 
it is not for us to speak either. We prefer to deal 
with Mr. Morrogh as a sportsman, and in that 
role it must have been a genuine happiness to 
know that the lady who is now the chief mourner 
of his death, shared with him all his love and 
attachment for the chase, so, too, did his children, 
of whom his son Leo, by a strange fate, it was 
his lot to repair for medical aid when the sad 
accident occurred. Yet that to him should have 
fallen the errand was perhaps natural. 

There was no straighter man to hounds, and 


_ whatever the country, for Mr. Morrogh was as 


keen a votary of fox-hunting, as he was of chasing 
the stag, his motto was—" Be with them I will.” 


_ His remarkably erect seat, rare hands, and sound 


judgment in the field will not soon be forgotten, 
while ‘‘ on the flags ’’ at Ashbourne, the writer 
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had more than one opportunity of learning what 
an enthusiastic houndman he was. He was as 
good a judge of a horse as of a hound, and liked 
the short-legged sort, but with a good dash of 
blood, and mounted on one of this class, in close 
proximity to old ‘ Charley,” or, in later years 
‘Jim ”’ Brindley, the veriest tyro could not 
mistake him for anything but what he was— 
a thorough sportsman, and kind-hearted gentle- 
man. Possessed of a singularly agreeable manner 
and courteous to a degree, it may well be sup- 
posed that he counted his friends by the thousand, 
for to know Leonard Morrogh was to admire him. 
He has gone to that bourne from which no 
traveller returns, and he has gone, too, followed 
by the sincere regret of all who knew him, and of 
almost all who had heard of him.—Peace to his 
‘“ manes.”’ 


THE FUNERAL. 


On Wednesday the remains of the deceased 
gentleman were laid to rest in Glasnevin 
Cemetery. The immense number of persons of 
all classes that attended the funeral amply 
testified to the high esteem in which Leonard 
Morrogh was held. 

The sad cortege started for the cemetery from 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Upper Gardiner 
Street, whereto the coffin containing the remains 
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of the deceased was conveyed from Sleedagh 
House, Co. Wexford, on Tuesday. Previous to 
the departure from the Church, a Requiem Mass 
was celebrated by the Reverend Nicholas Walsh, 
S.J., assisted by a number of other clergymen. 
Prayers were also recited at the grave by the 
Cemetery Chaplain. The coffin was covered with 
a number of beautiful wreaths, one being from 
His Excellency. The Lord Lieutenant, who was 
unable to be present, was specially repre- 
sented at the sad ceremony by Colonel Foster, 
Master of the Horse. 

The chief mourners were :—Edward Ryan 
Morrogh, son; Robert Morrogh, brother ; 
Nicholas Morrogh, brother; Robert Keating, 
uncle ; Surgeon-Major Morrogh, uncle ; Thomas 
E. Ryan, John B. Murphy, Q.C., brothers-in-law; 
James Murphy, nephew, and Charles E. 
Corcoran, nephew. 

The following sent wreaths or crosses :—The 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord and Lady Carew, 
Colonel Foster, Thomas FitzGerald, Mathew J. 


_ Darcy, Michael Dillon, Miss FitzGerald, Edward 


_ FitzGerald, Wilfred FitzGerald, Louis FitzGerald, 
J. J. Giltrap, and the immediate relatives. 

Then followed a list of names of those who were 
present, which occupied a whole column of the 
_nhewspaper, but are quite unnecessary in this 


retrospect. | 
F 
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WARD HOUNDS, RECORD HUNT. 
January 27th, 1906. 
T. L. MOORE. 


There was joy among the Ward Men, for the word 
had passed around 
That the great Dunsany Hind was out to-day 
She was harboured in the woodlands, in Killeen 
she would be found, 
So all the “ cracks ’’ had gathered for the fray. 


All the tried and noted riders, from the places far 
and near 
Had mustered at Drumree—two hundred 
quite ; 
For the Ward Men love hard riding, where the 
biggest fences are, 
And the good horse greets the thrusting with 
delight. 
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There’s the Master, Percy Maynard, ots at 
his watch, 
A sportsman every inch from cap to toe ; 
And few can ride beside him when his blood is 
fairly up, 
He will go wherever horse and man can go. 


One. was there, ‘‘ Bob ”’ Dewhurst, on a blood and 
strengthy beast, 


Something of a race-horse over-sized ; 


He wore a tube, denoting—he must be exceptional 
at least, 


And one by this brilliant horseman prized. 


‘Pat ’’? Leonard on the roan mare, comes with 
purse in hand, 


A better stickler never held the reins ; 


For never fence could stop him, while the saddle 
girth would stand, 


Thick hedgerow, double banks, or drains. 


“ Jos ’’ Chaytor comes up driving, and smiling, to 
the meet, 
A perfect type of smart and proper man ; 
When hounds run their hardest, he will be there 
among the fleet, 
And more than often, foremost in the van. 
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“Tom ’’ Leonard, our first welter, is mounted on 
the best, 
In the front rank he always finds his place, 
And oft defeats the younger ones, however full of 
zest, ; 
The seasons now behind him leave no trace. 


Hume-Dudgeon looking anxious, could the 
‘““ special ’? have been late, 
The wonder is the way the time is done ; 
The thanks of all train-hunting men—to you I 
wish to state 
Before you mount, and are forward in the fun. 


The light and cheery Lambkin on a long-tailed 
thorough-bred, 
Whose hearty laugh is heard among the 
throng, | 
Is hard and tough and wiry, just the sort that 
won't say dead, 
No matter if the Hunt be fast and long. 


And Brook from the 11th, and the Curragh, all 
the way, 
Has ridden hard this season with our pack ; 
But take advice and warning, though you are 
close to him to-day, 
Have.a look before you follow in his track. 
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From Lagore comes ‘ Chippy ” Higgin—stand 
me he is a thruster, 
And Rogers—but why—a four year old ; 
‘Jack ” Wallis, Maxwell Arnott, both quite as 
keen as mustard, 
Now the other names must remain untold. 


For we are near the harbouring place, no time to 
notice more, 
Not even our fair ladies—bless their hearts ; 
"Twere wiser not—or else—I could mention quite 
a score, 
Who would be always with the leaders from the 
start. 


In front of this cheerful and lengthy Cavalcade 
Rides ‘‘ Jim ”’ Brindley, in the middle of his 
‘6 dogs ” : 
May he long remain there with young ‘ Charlie ”’ 
as his aid, 
And there will be very little need to ‘* Oil the 
Cogs.”’ 


But why all this bustle—this stop and confusion, 
Oh ! hounds are over the fence to our left : 

‘ Steady, please gentlemen,’ and the allusion, 
On the line they have hardly settled down yet. 
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Quick through the hunting gate, they have turned 
right handed 
Over the road and into Killeen ; 
The regret of us all—the accident—I am candid, 
To your sport-loving Lord—so kindly and keen. 


The pace is too fast to see much of the sights, 
While keeping my eye on the flight of the 
hounds, | 
But through Smithstown, I hear, there were 
many sad plights, 
At the various fences and ‘‘ mearing ’’ that 
bounds. 


With Dunshaughlin on our left, we come through 
heavy ground, 
But a turn to the north gives us a “‘ puffer,”’ 
There’s a check, for a second, at the Poorhouse, 
near the mound, 
And then we are off by Ballymurphy Covert. 


“The field ’’ has thinned a little, but the 
‘ thrusters ”’ are all there, 
As we gallop on the uplands for Lagore. 
There is no picking of your places, no thought, or 
any care © 
Of the past, or what the future has in store. 
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Be kind to us propitious fates, 
O’er Cabin Hill and well-fenced Reask, through 
the wired Kilbrew 
By a lucky chance and a line of gates 
We keep the hounds in view. 


But what is this hidden in the distance o’er the 
ridge, | 
Oh, look ! the gallant ‘“‘ Bob ”’ is o’er 
While the rest of us contented with the bridge, 
Watch poor Brook as he bravely swims ashore. 


A well-locked gate gave hounds a lead, 
Of a field or two and more, 

Now, catch them who can as on we speed, 
Is the hope of about a score. 


The Hurley valley holds the chase, along its 
northern banks, 
The river flowing wide, 
Were those swear words, as the hounds plunge in, 
or thanks 
From the other side. 


The hounds emerge from the river and mire, 
And ascend the southern slope, 

While the northern curse in their ire, 
A ford is their only hope, 
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The hounds are joined by the southern horse, 
Close by Rathfiegh village, 

Then on by Corbalis to near Sclator’s Gorse, 
Without an acre of tillage. 


Coming back o’er a boggy plain, 
With Corbalton as our objective, 

We were glad to see by those on the lane 
That the Hurley was ineffective. 


Methinks I heard some horses sigh, 
Near Berrilstown plantation, 

Was it this that made us tiy 
A cast ?—well a strong temptation. 


Crossing the road, with hounds to our right, 
‘“ Stop them before Dunsany ”’ shouts our 
Master, 
We make towards Killeen, but sad is our plight 
They have turned right away, running faster. 


While horses now could barely jog, 
This wonderful hind going two hours, but all 
shelter disdaining, 
O’er Belper Hill, through Arlington Bog 
Makes the pace, to try the powers of the only 
three horses remaining. 
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‘“‘ Pat ” of the three was the first to be done, 
But you cannot ride a Stag Hunt on your feet, 
Lambkin, weighing ten stone, was the last to 
leave the he fun, 
With C. Leonard sticking near him, almost 
beat. 


The stars were out and shining, for the sun had 
almost set, 
When these two tired men reached the Boyne, 
With no hope of crossing, even regardless of the 
wet 
Or any more the swimming pack to join. 


With a sting of regret and a very chilling fear, 
There was naught but turn for home, 

And to conjure the fate of the gallant deer, 
With the hounds now left alone. 


But gladden your hearts, true sportsmen all, 
Who dearly love The Ward, 

That Hind is safe in her woodlands tall, 
And the hounds in their kennel yard. 


At Bective bridge when the night was young, 
And hope seemed most forlorn, 

"Twas bliss to Jim to hear their tongue, 
And he expressed it on his horn. 
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For three long hours, covering thirty miles, 
They had stuck to the line like glue, 

This season’s record for the British Isles 
I think—Now what say you ? 


My apologies are for this lengthy rhyme, 
With poetical flavour so blunt, 

That they may at some future time, 
Awaken a thought of this Hunt. 
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IN MEMORY OF A GREAT RUN WITH 
THE “ DUNSANY OUTLIER.” 


THREE Hours witTHouT CHECK OR VIEW. 


27th January, 1906. 


Come Sportsmen all, both great and small, and 
listen to my story, 

Of how the Ward Hounds on this day, increased 
their fame and glory, 

The meeting place was at Drumree, where they 
often met before, 

And the numerous throng who met them 
numbered full twelve score. 


There’s the Master, Percy Maynard, none so fit 
as he, 

To rule the Hunt, and guide us on, unto our 
destin-y, 

He’s always mounted on the best that money it 
can buy, 

Good use he always makes of them, as you'll see 
bye-and-bye. 
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Here 1s the genial General and Lady Pole-Carew, 

The Earl of Fingal—driving—and I think the 
Countess, too, 

The cause of his not riding, is a sorrow to us all, 

No better sportsman ever lived than popular 
‘“ Fingal.” 


‘‘ Jos ’’ Chaytor and his Missus, what a sauna 
pair they are, 

As they drive up in their phaeton, not in a motor 
car. 

They’re beautifully mounted, as you can plainly 
see, 

Andif them you can keep in sight, it’s happy you 
will be. 


‘Chippy ” Higgin and his wife are another 
sporting pair, 

As long as they good hunting get, have not 
another care, 

_ Stamer Gubbins, mounted, while his oe drives 
in a trap, 

From Gerrardstown they’re hunting. you'll find 
it on the map. 
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The Leonards too, both Pat and John, are eager 
for the fray, 

While ‘' Uncle Tom ” for forty years, has shown 
us all the way ; 

And though a heavy welter weight, and well 
advanced in years, , 

He still can show us ‘‘ how it’s done,”’ he neither 
shirks nor fears. 


There’s ‘‘ Tommy ” Moore from Ashtown, he’s 
always found in front, 

When hounds are running “‘ hardest,’’ or slowest 
is the hunt, 

He knows what hounds are doing, when others 
are ‘‘ at sea,”’ 

And though he looks so quiet now, he’s “ hard ” 
as “‘ hard ”’ can be. 


There’s Captain ‘‘ Bobby ’* Dewhurst, he is a 
gallant man, 

When hounds are fairly ‘ flying,’’ he’s sure to 
lead the van ; 

When hounds are running slowly, he’s not at 
home at all, 

“Hold hard ! now Bob!” the Master says, ‘‘ or 
I hope you’ll get a fall.” 
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There’s “ Little ’’ Brook, the Hussar man, down 
from the Curragh Camp, 

Though he looks so happy now, he went home 
rather damp, 

Following Captain Dewhurst, he got into trouble, 

The last time in the Frankstown brook, before 
that, at the double. 


There’s Lindsay-FitzPatrick with his usual genial 
smile, 

Hume-Dudgeon, and the three M‘Canns, in the 
best of form and style, 

While “‘ Hughie ’”’ Gore is ‘‘ bursting ’’ for just a 
mile or two, 

The Enniskillen Officers will keep the hounds in 
view. 


There’s Lambkin and there’s Granby-Burke, both 
always well in front, 

The Goodbodys and Fottrells all anxious for a 
hunt, 

There’s Morgan Mooney, spick and span ; there’s 
Rogers from Ratoath, 

While Malcolmson and Mitchell know it is no 

time for sloth. | 
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Sir Robert Gardner comes along—a sportsman 
every inch, 

Colonel Hammond and Count Stolberg, who 
never funk nor flinch, 

Rose-Byrne and Colonel Johnson, are always to 
be found 

“ At home ”’ and in their glory, when they go 
with horse and hound. 


The ladies too—God bless them—what a cheery 
lot they are, 

They’re married, and they’re single, and they 
come from near and far ; 

Their names I will not mention, though I know 
they are not jealous, 

Their husbands, or their brothers, might think I 
was too zealous. 


Much more names I could mention, but I find I 
have no time, 

Besides it is real hard work to get them into 
rhyme, 

So now, with your permission, I’ll tell you of the 
run, 

And others, when they read these hac: can 
imagine all the fun. 
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‘“Come, Jim, Move on,’’ the Master says, “‘ it’s 
time to have the mark,”’ 

‘ Or else, she’ll surely beat us, and escape us in 
the dark.”’ 

Then on we go to Killeen Woods, the day was 
very fine, 

‘‘ Jim”’ says, “he'll surely take her if she keeps up 
from the B’yne.”’ 


Lord Killeen goes to rouse her up, and put her 
on her mettle, 

While close behind, come horse and hound, all 
in the best of fettle. 

No time is lost, she’s quickly found, signee in the 
Castle Wood, 

So off we go to Smithstown—the scent seems 
very good. 


On across by Rosetown, close by Dunshaughlin 
village, 

To Morrin’s place, at Johnstown, where we met | 
a bit of tillage. 

Across the road at Poorhouse, and ran fast by the 
gorse, 


And when we got to Higgin’s house, we’d want a 
second horse. 
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But on we go by Cabin Hill, straight over the 
Reeske mearing, 

Where Captain Dewhurst’s awful leap set us all 
a-staring. 3 

Still on we go by Kilbrew—the woods are on our 
right, 

And as we ran across the bottoms, it was a 

glorious sight. 


Here Captain Dewhurst, once again, pulls out 
and jumps the river, 

While through us all, who lack his pluck, it sends 
an awful shiver. 

And “ Little’? Brook got in the hreabeut mean 
no pun or riddle, 

For though he made a bold attempt, he iiss 
reached the middle. 


As on we go by Paynestown Hill, wire stops the 
way, 

And as we go to right and left, each one can have 
his say 

About the cursed wire, and the men who put it 
up, 

We only hope, that from its use, some sorrow 
they may sup. 


G 
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Along the Hurley Valley, hounds seem to fairly 
fly, 

It was only by hard riding that we hidnponacah them 
at Rathfiegh, 

Where they turn across the river, and go by 
Macetown farm, 

Only six are with them now, to keep them from 
all harm. 


On they go by Corbalis, away towards‘‘ Sclator’s 
Gorse,’” | 

And when we get to Corbalton it’s “ A kingdom 
for a horse,’’ 

But on we go by Berrilstown into the Ross 
plantation, 

Where I think I heard an awful word, it sounded 
like d—nation ! 


‘Stop hounds! now Jim!” the Master says, 
“we have had enough,’ 

‘“" Jim ”’ goes on to obey commands, and gives his 
horn a puff, 

Forward on ! He makes a dart, as hard as e’er he 
could, 

He thinks they’re surely making back into the 
“Castle Wood.”’ 
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Instead of this, away they go across by Belper 
Hill, 

And as they go by Arlington, three men are with 
them still, 

There’s ‘‘ Pat’’ and ‘‘ Charley ’”’ Leonard, and 
Lambkin on the bay, 

But as they go by Ringlestown, from these they 
get away. 


From this unto the finish, it 1s only, ‘‘ As we 
hear,” 

No one can tell what line they took, either 
hounds or deer, | | 

By Kilmessan, towards Bellinter, until they 
reached the Boyne 

_ Where “ Jim ” and “ Charley ”’ stop them, just 

in the nick of time. 


Now, a word of praise, I think, is due, to the 
gallant little bitches, 

For three long hours they led us on, through 
hedges and through ditches 

And when at last, at Bective bridge, they’re 
stopped from crossing o’er, 

Only two are missing, as they number twenty- 
four. 
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-— 


“ JIM’S ’ FAREWELL. tors. 


Farewell my friends, my hunting friends, the time 
has come to part, 

For fifty years, we’ve joined in sport, united hand 
and heart, : 

Although your humble servant, you treated me 
as friend, 

From the time when first I joined your club, unto 
the very end. | 


You did your best to spoil me, and succeeded 
pretty well, 

The liberties I always took, most of you can tell ; 

And ladies dear, I much do fear, that you have 
done your part, 

You petted me, and flattered me, and turned my 
head and heart. 


In that long time, I’ve seen a lot of good men 


“come and go,”’ 
And though they say “ Old Times were best,’’ I 
hav’nt found it so, 
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Good men there were in former years, that I 
won't deny, 

Good men have always filled their place as each 
one said ‘‘ Good-bye.”’ 


From Empress Queen and Royal Prince, to 
Peasant man and maid, 

I’ve seen them come, I’ve seen them go, these 
mem ’ries never fade ; 

The Viceroy and the Statesman, all politics 
debarred, 

On sport alone were they intent, when hunting 
with The Ward. 


The Soldier and the Sailor, the Merchant Prince 
and Squire, 

Came out in goodly numbers, all full of ‘‘ dash ”’ 
and “‘ fire.”’ 

Leonard Morrogh was the first of Masters, kind 
and good, 

He advised, and he encouraged me to do the best 
I could. 


And though I know I oft times failed and some- 
times caused him trouble, 

He bore with patience all my faults, his efforts 
he’d redouble. 

‘Then for a time no one “ turned up ”’ to fill his 
vacant place, 

And every one, both rich and poor, missed much, 
his pleasant face. 
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But in due time, another came, a man of whom 
we're proud ; 

Percy Maynard came along, as if dropped from a 
cloud, 

And now, for nearly thirty years, has Master 
been of all, 

And may he be for thirty more, is the wish of 
one and all. 


To show good sport to followers, was always his 
desire, 

With farmers’ interests always first, his tact we 
all admire, 

While to myself, he always showed, great 
kindness and regard 

And now to him I say “Good-bye, with thanks,”’ 
though it is hard. 


To you, my friends, my farming friends, I return 
you many thanks, 

For the welcome always given me when riding 
o’er your banks ; 

Your lands were always open to let the hunt pass 
through, 

I hope it may be always so, success depends on 
you. 
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When I commenced in ’65, much more of you 
there were 

Who donned the hunting toggery, and came from 
ev rywhere, 

I only hope that I may see before my day is o’er 

The farmers once more take the field, as in the 
days of yore. 


To you, my friends, the country folk of ev’ry 
class and creed, 

I cannot thank you half enough for help in time 
of need, 

You always helped me ev'ry wey and assisted in 
my task 

Of showing sport to ev’ry one, what more could 
any ask? 


But now, my friends, my time is “up,” my 
hunting days are done, 

I wish you all the best of luck, the best of apne 
and fun, 

And when your time is also ‘‘ up,’”’ and old age 
calls on you, 

I hope you'll also say the same, and now my 
friends, ‘‘ Adieu.’’ 
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DEATH OF MR. PERCY MAYNARD. 
13th March, 1918. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Percy 
Maynard, Master of The Ward Union Stag 
Hounds, which took place to-day. Deceased 
gentleman, one of the best-known and most 
popular figures in hunting and sporting circles 
generally, met with an accident a couple of weeks 
ago when he was badly thrown from his horse. 
It was hoped that his strong constitution would 
enable him to overcome the effects of his injuries, 
but tetanus supervened, and during the past 
couple of days his case was looked upon as 
hopeless. 

He had been for many years Master of The 
Wards, and his loss will be deeply deplored in the 
Ashbourne district in particular. Mr. Maynard, 
although he devoted most of his time to hunting, 
was also a well-known figure on most of our race 
courses, and kept some horses in training from 
time to time. He owned that useful chaser, 
‘’ Break Out,’’? who in his four year old days 
gained a victory over ‘‘ Templedowney,’’ at 
Navan, while last year he won a couple of races. 
with ‘‘ Rowlestown.”’ 
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On Friday last, the 15th inst., in Dean’s Grange 
Cemetery, were laid to rest the mortal remains 
of the above-named gentleman, one of the best 
fellows who ever lived. Out hunting with his 
own hounds (‘‘ The Ward Union Stag,” which 
he loved so well) a fortnight previously, he got 
a fall when jumping out on to a laneway, and cut 
his head badly. He was home in less than half 
an hour, and the wound was promptly stitched 
by Dr. O’Reilly, of Ratoath. For some days the 
patient seemed to be progressing favourably, but 
then symptoms of tetanus commenced to appear, 
and Drs. Moorehead and Lennon were called in 
for consultation, but, despite all their care and 
attention, the deadly disease had a fatal issue. 

All through his illness he was attended to with 
the most loving attention by his devoted wife, 
and to her and the rest cf the family, the most 
genuine and heartfelt sympathy is offered. He 
was probably about the greatest personality in 
the sporting world, and no words of eulogy can 
convey in the smallest sense what an abundance 
of good points our Master possessed. Always 
true, generous and sincere, and ever ready and 
anxious to assist everyone in need of it, the loss 
to his own neighbourhood is intense, whilst to 
the sporting world i in general, his death creates a 
great void. 
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In his early days the late Master of The Wards 
was known as one of the “ liveliest ’’ youths 
about Kingstown, and in connection with the 
late “‘ Charlie ’’ Barrington (commonly called, if 
I have heard aright, ‘‘ Crasher ’’), who was a 
much older man, they made club life there of a 
very lively description. The late George Putland 
was also associated with them, and I think it 
was this trio who were accountable for the 
originating of the Bray Harriers. 

Somewhere in the Seventies he took the Manor 
House at Ratoath from Mr. Corballis, and though, 
at first, owing to delicate health, he was unable 
to take a very active part in the robust life he 
had laid out for himself, he did all he could, and 
much more than anyone else in the same state 
of delicate health could have attempted, and 
actually by his strong will power forced himself 
to get well. Always fond of horses, and a 
thorough judge of them, his many friends always 
sought his advice and guidance when they 
wanted to be well mounted, therefore, he always 
kept his stables well filled for their accommoda- 
tion, and gave each one his pick and choice as 
they came along. 

By this time his health had well recovered, 
and he was able to hunt six days a week, which 
he nearly always did, and on the resignation of 
the late Leonard Morrogh from the management 
of The Ward Union Hounds, he joined the 
management, and when his great abilities were 
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known, which they soon were, he was unani- 
mously elected Master, a position which he held 
for nearly thirty years, to the great satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Among the landowners of the district, whose 
interests, he always held, should be first con- 
sidered, he was universally popular, as his fine 
straightforward manner and general bearing 
endeared him to all. Amongst the members 
and subscribers he was also most popular, and 
his decisions were never questioned. 

The deceased gentleman leaves a young wife, 
whom he married within the last twelve months, 
a widowed daughter, Mrs. Sarsfield, whose 
husband, Major Sarsfield, was killed during the 
early part of the war; and two sons, who are 
serving their country in some of the different 
theatres of war, to all of whom the greatest 
sympathy is expressed. 

Although hunting was his favourite sport, he 
also enjoyed racing, particularly steeplechasing, 
very much, and attended nearly all the race 
meetings in Ireland regularly, and nearly always 
had a horse or two in training. He also bred a 
few good steeplechasers, and on the whole, was 
a good all-round sportsman. His death will be 
a great loss to the little village of Ratoath, where 
he kept a nice little establishment, employing 
many hands, to whom he was a good master, 
and was very charitable to all without distinction 
of class or creed. 
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THE LATE MR. PERCY MAYNARD. 
An Appreciation by an Old Friend. 


I have read the obituary notices in the sporting 
papers of the late Mr. Percy Maynard, and they 
all seem to give more prominence to him as a 
racing man than a hunting man. Yet, though 
a regular attendant at all the principal meetings 
in the Dublin area, and an owner to a certain 
extent, his lasting fame will not rest as a racing 
man, but asa rider to hounds, and as a Master. 

The resolution adopted by the members of the 
Ward Hunt seems to have described him within 
the limits of an expression of condolence, most 
truthfully, and with well-chosen words. May I 
repeat a few sentences that appeared in your 
issue of the 23rd? ‘‘ His gifts of exceptional 
courage, determination, kindliness, and tact, 
directed to the conduct of the Hunt, endeared 
him to all classes in the country, whether land- 
owners or otherwise, Mr. Maynard was recognised 
by everyone as a thorough sportsman, a cheery 
and ever-helpful friend. He was most popular 
in the field, where he extended to all a hearty 
welcome, and where he was ever foremost as.a 
leader.”’? Truly they summed him up well. 
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EARLY YEARS. 


- But I feel it is due to him to dilate on his 
qualifications as a rider to hounds and a sports- 
man. His name was, perhaps, the best known 
to hunting men in Ireland by its association with 
the Ward Hounds, and those who had not the 
pleasure of having seen him ride, perhaps, have 
looked upon him as a staghunter only. How 
differently those who have hunted with him with 
the Meath Hounds will ever connect his name. 
I read in some of the obituary notices that he 
founded the Bray Drag Hounds, and commenced 
his hunting with them. The latter, he certainly 
did, but they had been established some years 
before he was interested with them, and were 
hunted by Mr. George Putland. Mr. Maynard 
had not the advantage of hunting in early boy- 
hood, but as a precocious youth he commenced 
with them, and his first mounts could truthfully 
be described as ‘‘ screws.’’ But screws or not, 
from the first they were sent along. 


His First HUNTERS. 


‘Whilst still in his teens he heard at the end of 
a hunting season away back in the “ seventies,”’ 
that a regiment that was leaving Dublin, had a 
leader of their coach, an aged horse, that was a 
good hunter, for sale. Facing the ordeal (for a 
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youth) he called on the Mess and saw the horse, 
he also saw one of the leaders of the team, an 
untried horse as a hunter, and to make a long 
story short, he bought both for £100. The next 
day he rode the aged one with the Bray Drag 
Hounds, and I am sure was well in front, as at 
the end of the hunt he sold him to the Master for 
£100. Thus early he seems to have been a good 
judge of a hunter, and a good man to go. He 
lost no time in initiating the other into being a 
hunter, and next season sent him to livery at 
Ratoath, to the yard of the late Mr. M'‘Intyre, 
who had stables where Mr. Rogers’ offices now 
are. He and the late Joe Clarke of Ratoath, and 
Stephen Kelly of Dunshaughlin, were then, 
practically, the only men who kept hunters at 
livery in the Dublin district. The erstwhile 
coacher and his young master soon made a name 
for themselves, and either that season, or the 
beginning of the next, they particularly distin- 
guished themselves in a great run. 


A Story. 


That evening, when at dinner at his father’s 
house, with whom he then lived at Kingstown, 
Mr. Maynard was told there was a man named 
‘“ Morris’? who wanted to see him, and not 
knowing who the caller was, he was told to wait. 
When Mr. Maynard went out he found a man, 
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who, in after years became a great friend, the 
late Edmond Morris of Dunshaughlin. Mr. 
Maynard was greatly surprised on being asked if 
he would sell the horse he rode that day, and 
suspecting there was some reason for it, he 
opened his mouth and asked £300. Eventually 
he was able to go back to his father, and tell him 
that he had sold for £250, the horse he was 
thought imprudent to buy for £50. A few days 
after, all Dublin and Meath who could muster a 
mount turned up at Hollywoodrath, the meet of | 
the Meath Hounds, to see the Duke of Connaught, 
then Commander of the Forces, make his entry 
to an Irish hunting-field. Mr. Maynard had 
nothing to ride, so drove down with some friends 


_ ona hack car. There was great excitement to 


see the Duke; he comes in view, and Mr. Maynard 
simply says: ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed if he is not 
riding my horse!’’ I would digress too much 
if I described how it all came about. 


RIDING TO HOUNDS. 


I think it was about this time, at his father’s 
death, that he took up his quarters at The Manor, 
at Ratoath, and from that time on there was no 
house where friend or stranger, if he was a sports- 
man had a more cheery welcome. Very soon he 
came to be considered as an exceptionally good 
man to hounds, and I can say it without fear of 
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contradiction of those who are judges, that with 
the Wards or Meaths he had no superior, and 
perhaps, only one real rival, the late Mr. Jock 
Trotter, the Master of the Meaths in the 
‘“eighties.’’? True, he was not tried in many 
countries, like the latter, most of his riding being 
confined to the Dublin end of the county, the 
most open part of the Meath country. In this 
he made his great reputation, not in Louth or 
Kildare, or other counties in which he had hunted. 
I do not mean to infer for a minute that he was 
not a great man in them, but his excellence was 
not so apparent as in his ‘‘ own” country. 
Trotter would ride a good horse, if he had one, 
but if he had not, he would ride anything he 
could get, Maynard would only ride a good one. 
Trotter was the harder man of the two, and the 
better horseman, but in a real good thing in the 
Dublin country, all being equal between them. 
I think in a slight majority of cases, Maynard 
would see more of hounds, especially in a run of 
over twenty minutes. Peace to them both—- 
sreat, gallant men; when will we see their 
equals again ? | | 


THE IDEAL MASTER. 


Bright, meteoric stars have risen at times in 
the past fifty years, but they have shone for a 
short space of time, Percy Maynard’s star was 
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always in the ascendant, and seemed as if it 
would have been perpetual, if it had not been 
for that unlucky fall. What a man he was to 
get away ; what an eye he had for a country ; 
how quick he made up his mind ; how he slipped 
over a big thing when it had to be negotiated ; 
and how he seemed to always have a lease of 
being glued to hounds! He was most fastidious 
in his mounts, and many a horse that other men 
would have considered a treat would be set 
aside by him. He always had the best, and he 
seldom paid big prices for them. I remember 
them well from the days of “ Seagull ’’ and 
‘Happy Thought ’’ down to that great brown 
hunter he had a few years ago, and whose name 
escapes me, a horse that changed his style of 
riding when well in the “ sixties,’’ from taking 
his fences slowly to going fast at them, an extra- 
ordinary change in a man of his years. He loved 
the stag, and he loved the chase of the fox, as a 
Master of Staghounds one could not expect him 
to declare which he loved best, but he once told 
me a secret, and a secret it will remain. 


His PERSONALITY. 


His name will be remembered as a sportsman 
whilst the sons of those who saw him go live on 
this earth, but it will also be remembered by many 
others for his kindly deeds. He never ‘“ adver- 
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tised,’’ though his name was a household word. 
Those who met him on a racecourse, or knew 
him as a man of the world, or a very entertaining 
personality, many have had no knowledge that 
he was a man of the greatest heart, of most noble 
and generous charity, ever willing to help in a 
kindly way those who needed it. But those who 
knew his inner man, knew of his quiet deeds of 
goodness, and many a heart is sad and weary at 
the thought that they will never again hear his 
cheery voice and kindly words of chaff, or hear | 
his welcome greeting, just as genuine to his poorest 
acquaintance as to a Peer of the Realm. Though 
he lived his life in Ireland, he was of English 
extraction, his father having migrated from the 
North Country in his early age. He came of a 
hunting stock, and relations of his kept hounds 
not so very ‘long ago in Northumberland or 
Durham. As a Field Master he could not be 
surpassed. To control a hard-riding field of 
‘‘ Staggers ”’ like the Ward, is no joke, and only 
those who can really appreciate his work are the 
men who can remember the izuterregnum between 
his Mastership and that of his great predecessor, 
Leonard Morrogh. He thoroughly knew his job, 
very seldom rode jealously with the Wards, was 
delighted to see a young ’un going in front, was 
firmness itself, never hesitated to throw his 
tongue at any transgression, signalling out the 
biggest subscriber or landholder, if necessary 
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He had a genuine friendly greeting for all, and was 
loved by all. May, in the piping time of peace, 
that I hope is not far distant, arise from some- 
where, a man who may follow in his footsteps, 
and may he, when the woo-whoop is sounded 
over him, leave behind a record equal to the man 
who has gone. 


‘ SLANE.” 
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HUNTING REMINISCENCES. 


The Hunting Correspondent of The Times, in 
an article under the above heading, makes many 
references to Irish packs and Irish hunting men. 

Referring to the late Mr. Percy Maynard, he 
writes : “ I have seen and known many brilliant 
men to hounds, but perhaps the outstanding 
figure was the late Mr. Percy Maynard, Master of 
the Ward Union, and a regular follower of the 
Meath. I remember him, six feet high, over 14 
stone, and close on 60 years of age, but the quickest 
and straightest man to hounds it has been my 
privilege to see. Not only did he go through 
quick darts in the very front rank, but as long as 
hounds ran he would stick to them, wearing 
down young and old alike. He was not the least | 
jealous, and would always lend a hand to any one 
down, or in difficulties.’’ 
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THE WARD HUNT’S FAREWELL TO THE 
MASTER. 


Farewell, dear friend, our sporting friend, our 
well-beloved Master, 

Nigh thirty years you’ve guided us, and ruled us 
like a Pastor, 

But now God has called you to Himself, and bids 
you quit this plain ; 

And much I doubt if in this life we’ll meet your 
like again. 


I think it was in ’89, when first you took control, 

In no half-hearted manner, but with all your 
heart and soul, 

You entered into Bagh detail, no item was too 
small, 

And soon your great ability was manifest to all. 


You've left a good example for those who come 
to follow 

And if they only follow it, ’twill mitigate our 
sorrow. 7 

‘The Country ”’ always had first place in ev’ry 
thought and act, 

In consequence, ‘‘ The Country’ knew their 

interests were intact. 
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“The Field ’’ you ruled with firmness and 

gentleness combined, 

In consequence “‘ The Field ’’ well knew you bore 
them well in mind, 

The way you led us in the chase was a marvel to 
behold, 

And ’till the last no one could think that you 
were getting old. 


But as God has called you to Himself, we cannot 
bid you stay, 

You’ve done your part, you’ve left your mark, 
gave us a glorious day, 

And when we meet the fence called ‘‘ Death,”’ as 
sure as time and tide, 

We'll hope and trust that we may meet “‘ safe ”’ 
on the other side. 


And now, once more ‘“ Farewell, dear friend, 
may you enjoy your rest, 

And as “ Time’s up ’’ may you obtain a place 
among the blest. 
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IN MEMORY OF PERCY MAYNARD, M.5.H. 


Who died as the result of a fall in the hunting 
field. 


He died, as he lived, at the sport he loved, 

- With hounds and stag before him, 

While making the pace in a fast run race, 
The Angel of Death flew o’er him. 

At a fence by the lane, with a rattle he came, 
On a great steed gently striding, 

But little he knew, as the lot he flew, 

That on to his death he was riding. 


The chase went on, but he could not rise, 
For his mighty strength was failing, 

And down the silvery stream of time 

His barque was quickly sailing. 

Some comrades, startled, rushed to the scene, 
And there, in his blood was lying 

The bravest and best in the hunting field, 
Slowly, but surely, dying. 
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He lingered on, and we had hopes 

That our Father above, would spare him, 
But the Angels wafted his soul across 
That bright and glorious mearing. 

And now he sleeps in the graveyard lone, 
No more on earth we’ll meet him, 

Ah! could he but join in the chase again, 
We’d give him a hearty greeting. 


Though advanced in years, he knew no fear, 

He never was known to falter, 

Would he look for a gap or a gate? Ah, no, 
His course he never would alter. 

When the pace was fast, and the distance long, 
And the big banks took some climbing, 

He’d lead the way, on the gallant old grey 

To the great pack sweetly chiming. 


Oh, famous pack ! Oh, flying Wards ! 
No more he’ll be your master, 

And we can ill afford to lose 

So kind and great a pastor. 

For when the stag was fields in front, 
And scent was breast-high blazing, 
He’d ford the Boyne, his hounds to join 
With courage most amazing. 
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To don his mantle can we find 

As worthy a pair of shoulders 

As those that’s motionless to-day | 

And now to ashes smoulders. 

Ah ! Royal Meath is wrapt in grief, 

Nor is it any wonder 

For the links that bound him close to us, 
Alas ! are rent asunder. 


When the dawn of another season breaks, 
And the leaves are brown and falling, 

And the grey light streaks across the lakes 
Where the doleful curlews are calling. 

The fleet-limbed stag before the hounds, 
Will over the plains be sweeping, 

But the heart and hand that nerved them on 
In death is quietly sleeping. 


Oh ! Master of Masters, fare thee well, 

At last thy race is ended, 

"Twas a fine career, and a mighty reign 

O’er many years extended. nye 

Ah! May the green sod on your breast 

Lean lightly as they laid it, 

To mark the spot in that lonely plot 

Where the flower of ‘‘ The Wards ’”’ lies faded. — 


P. Connor, Confey, Leixlip. 
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After the death of Mr. Maynard, Mr. T. Levins 
Moore, who had been honorary secretary for many 
years (since the resignation of Mr. Fox-Goodman) 
was unanimously elected to the Mastership, a 
position which he still retains and now carries 
out both duties to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. To use a much-used phrase he is 
indeed, “‘ the right man in the right place.” 
Courteous, but firm, to all his supporters, he is 
universally popular with all, while with the land- 
holders, he bids fair to rival the success of his 
predecessors, and takes their motto for his own, 
‘‘ Landholders’ interests first,’’ and I know I only 
voice their wish when I say, ‘‘ I hope his reign 
will continue as long as theirs,’’ and then I feel 
confident my predictions will be fulfilled. 


O O O 


After my resignation, my son, Charlie, who had 
assisted me for fifteen years, was elected’ to fill 
my place, and seemed very likely to be successful, 
as he was popular with all classes, but unfortu- 
nately, a driving accident ended his career, as he 
sustained fracture of the skull, from which he 
died after six weeks’ careful and skilful treat- 
ment. 
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TRIBUTE TO HUNSTMAN. 


At the annual general meeting of the Ward 
Union Hunt, Lord Fingall in the chair, held on 
Thursday, June 22nd, 1922, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

‘The Master, Committee and Members of 
the Ward Union Hunt wish to express their 
very great sorrow and regret at the death of 
their esteemed huntsman, Charles Brindley, 
and to convey to Mrs. Brindley, and to his 
father, Jim Brindley, their sincerest sympathy 
in their affliction. 

‘“ They further wish to record the great loss 
the Hunt Club has sustained Charlie Brindley 
had become Whip to his father in Igo0o0, in 
which position he gave such satisfaction that 
on the retirement of Jim in 1915, Charlie was 
promoted to be huntsman, and handed over 
entire charge. Both as huntsman and 
custodian of the Club’s interests, he in every 
manner proved himself efficient and trust- 
worthy. He represented the third generation 
of Brindley’s hunting the Ward Hounds in 
unbroken succession for 82 years, his grand- 
father coming over from England in 1840 to 
hunt the hounds for the late Lord Howth.”’ 


The Master, Mr. T. Levins Moore, in associating 
himself with the resolution, said that his personal 
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regard for Charlie Brindley was such as to make 
it difficult for him to express his feelings; he 
had known him from boyhood, and had seen | 
him come out for his first day’s hunting. He 
had been officially connected with him for 
sixteen years as Hon. Secretary and Master, and 
all he could say was that during all that time 
he had found in him the same attributes which 
distinguished both his father and grandfather— 
namely, devotion to duty, loyalty to the 
Executive, and in all things a readiness for any 
personal sacrifice in the interests of the hunt. 
A higher tribute he could not offer to any man. 
He had become an expert in his business. The 
control he had of his hounds in the field was 
apparent to all who came out hunting, but, 
that, after all, was only the outward show which 
rewarded all his work in the Kennels. The good 
and kindly people who walk puppies experience 
many troubles by their waywardness and 
illnesses. Charlie had afterwards to rear and 
train them, and produce them fit for long days, 
and, considering the good sport he showed, he 
proved himself a master of his art. He (the 
Master) was glad and thankful to say that 
Charlie’s father, Jim, had come back and taken 
charge of the Kennels since poor Charlie’s 
accident, and since his death had told him, 
“Though a broken-hearted man, that as always 
his first duty and wish is for the welfare of the 
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Ward Hunt.’”’ He said he was willing to look 
after hounds, etc., until a huntsman was pro- 
cured, and when appointed he would render him 
all the assistance in his power. 

Lord Fingall and the members of the 
Committee, Mr. James Ennis and Mr. W. 
Fitzgerald, having associated themselves in 
feeling terms with the resolution, Messrs. J. J. 
Rooney, T. Plunkett, H. Rooney, J. Austin, and 
J. Leonard, on behalf of the landholders, hunting 
and non-hunting, expressed their desire to be 
identified with the resolution of sympathy from 
the members of the Ward Union Hunt, in the 
untimely death of their esteemed huntsman, 
Charlie Brindley, who was held in the highest 
regard by all sections. 

Will Strickland has been appointed in his 
place, and seems likely to be a good substitute, 
he has had experience of staghounds, as well as 
of foxhounds in Kildare, Westmeath and Galway. 

As to the chase itself, one of its charms is that 
no modern idea can improve it, but I have seen 
great changes in the modes of conveyances to 
meets, the motor has taken the place of the 
hack whether under a saddle or in harness, and 
I am old fashioned enough to prefer the old style. 

I remember days when those hunting came in 
from Coach and Fours to Hack Cars ; when the 
Cavalry Regiments all had their coaches, and 
when Mr. J. R. O’Reilly and James and Thomas 
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Talbot Power often drove their “‘ teams ”’ to 
hunts. 

The late Mr. J. R. O’Reilly was in those days a 
prominent rider to hounds, and very much of 
the present success of the Fairyhouse Races is 
due to his untiring energy. 

At one time the Ward Hunt did not hold a 
Point-to-Point each year, but they have become 
an annual affair, at which the Members and 
Subscribers entertain. 

I will now conclude with good wishes to all, 
and hope each succeeding generation will enjoy 
the same good sport as | have in mine, and if a 
little advice I might be allowed to give, it is for 
all coming out hunting to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with its etiquette and 
rules through the many authors on the subject, 
and if I might name one of the primary precepts 
it would be ‘‘ Hounds, Gentlemen, please.”’ I 
hope you will excuse the crude style, as I don’t 
pretend to any literary ability. I have only 
done as I was asked to do, and will end as I have 
begun by a quotation from my _ favourite 
author, Whyte-Melville. 


“ T have lived my life, I am nearly done 
I have played the game ail round 

But the best of the fun, ‘ I freely own 

I owe it to Horse and Hound.’ ”’ 
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